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VI. THE ARMY AND ITS TRANSFORMATION
Until the middle of the third century and even for a time
thereafter, the legions remained the backbone of the Roman army,
and their number was increased by Septimius Severus (p. 17)
and, though less notably, by some of his successors1. More than
half the army, to the number of 200,000 men, consisted of
legionaries, and throughout the century the best of these were
drafted into the cohortes praetoriae. The most valiant and warlike
soldiers of that time were the Illyrians, and these supplied the
majority of the legionaries, and, after Septimius Severus, of the
Guard. Their political predominance reflects that of the legions,
which, as the use of vexillationes became the rule instead of the
exception, provided the best infantry and a part of the cavalry for
a new mobile army, so that in the wars of Aurelian and even
somewhat later the great military creation of Rome still brilliantly
proved its worth, though indeed it no longer was the sole decisive
factor.
Although  Septimius  Severus  confirmed  the  right of the
soldiers to a family life and allowed them to lease theprata legionis
(p. 32) it would be a mistake to suppose that thus early the
legionaries became settlers by compulsion like the barbarians
who were then planted behind the limites* The Illyrians were,
indeed, a peasant stock, yet they left their farms to become
soldiers and fought the battles of the Empire from end to end of
it, especially in the many campaigns of the middle of the century.
But before the reforms of Constantine the legionaries, like the
frontier cavalry, had come to be regarded as peasants tied to their
farms2, and this implies that in the preceding decades the legions
had been transformed into a settled and hereditary frontier guard.
The great wars of the middle of the century, the pestilences that
visited the Empire and the loss of men carried off in the wide-
spread barbarian invasions had exhausted in the Illyrians the last
source of romanized man-power, so that Constantine no longer
isfeiupon them. Further, with the constant withdrawal of the
best teoops to serve in the mobile army, the garrisoning of the
frontier sank to a secondary r&le that was entrusted to barbarians
and semi-barbarians,
In^the period of the great military crisis Rome had to meet
enemies who had shown superiority in the field, and the need to
match their methods undermined the tactical supremacy of the
1 H. M. D. Parker, J.R.S. xxra, 1933, p. 176.
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